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THE UNDERTONE OF LIFE. 


All my members are as a shadow.—Job xvii, 7. 


Job means that so he has grown weak and his flesh melted 
away that his limbs seem as thin and unsubstantial as a shadow. 
He has become as if transparent and vapor-like, being so extenu- 
ated and wasted. r 

There is an island in the Eastern seas—so runs an etherial 
fancy—where all the people have but shadowy members. The 
only solid and tangible parts are the vital organs in the interior 
of the body. All that covers these and spreads out from them 
into members is shadow; the features, arms, legs, all, are but 
delicate, misty emanations, translucent, spirit-like. So they con- 
tinue, serving the people for all purposes, till the hour comes for 
the event which, in this happy isle, answers to death. Then 
quietly what was but half visible before, a mere shape as delicate 
as a white outline in a white fog, melts into invisibleness and 
there is left only the vital organs which have been covered by 
the spiritual veil of the members. Then—so runs the fancy of 
the story—are called in the wise men whose business it is to 
study and describe the condition of these vital organs; and their 
report is made public and becomes the good or evil fame of the 
person. ‘The people take no account in their funeral orations, 
histories, chaplets of fame, reputations, of what deeds the shadowy 
members have done, but only of the actual condition of the vital 
parts, the internal enginery, when the airy members have dissolved 
into the atmosphere. 

I will take Job’s exclamation, ‘‘All my members are as a 
shadow,” for the purpose of this discourse, in the sense of this 
graye, strange fancy of the shadowy people of the Kastern island, 
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And I will speak, not of our bodily, but of our spiritual and 
moral lives, as seems intended by the figurative fancy in the 
story. 

This is my meaning, that with every man there is a vital 
undertone of life, compared to which all his deeds, works, labors, 
his thoughts, notions, affections, pleasures, pains, all whatsoever 
he puts forth, are but members. His body of substance, his real - 
life, is this undertone. All else whatever, howsoever active or ~ 
visible, is but the members which are only like moving shapes 
or parts spreading out from this central life. They strike the 
senses, invade the feelings, attack the judgment by their motions; 
but after a time they show how shadowy they are by melting 
away into the air, Then is left bare only the undertone, the- 
vital truth of the nature, which is the real and substantial being. 
A man may seem gay and blithe. Thisisa member. ’Tis still — 
a question what the vital fact, the undertone, is. He may live 
in honesty as to his dealings, he may speak the truth. These 
are members. Tis yet to be known what the undertone is. He 
may be charitable and generous in act, give lavishly, spread ben- 
efactions. These are members. ’Tis still to be asked what the 
undertone is. He may go on in life proper in all things, prudent, 
well-mannered, respectable, staid, solid, clean-shaven. ’Tis to~ 
be mooted still what the undertone is, the reality of his life, the 
state of the vital centre. 

For the soul 1s like to the body and the body to the soul 
in its laws and methods. If we see strong members in the body, 
good vigor, bright color, we say with fair warrant that the body 
is sound and healthful; else how put forth and maintain such | 
members? If we see good deeds, bright cheer, courage, honesty, | 
sobriety, we say with good warrant that the soul is sound and 
healthful and these members of fair deeds spring from deep true 
motives, which are the soul’s health. But sometimes the mem- 
bers of the body seem strong and fine, while all the time the 
body is unsound, deeply and centrally diseased; and suddenly 
the deep sickness breaks forth with destruction, or after an un- 
accountable death, we search and behold on what a marsh of de- 
cay those fine members were reared; and what supported them we 
cannot tell; or the members themselves look very fine and show 
well, but are weak, and fail if they be put to strain. So some- | 
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times in the soul’s life we see fine appearances, members that 
show well, deeds that seem excellent, honesty that looks sterling, 
manners that have a bright hue as of fresh, good blood, while all 
_ the time, in the very fact of it, in the undertone, the Tse is false 
and wretched; the members well trimmed for the eye, but the 
life not true in the soul. This is what Jesus compared to graves 
and tombs, that by their very office and nature are kept fine on 
the outside, but inwardly are noisome and sickening. 

It is easy to cloak anything tillitlook well. I care not mus 
grinning skeleton it be, clothe it up and mask it, and it will look 
as well as any fine body. So that under like velvets, and under 
gold sashes one as fine as the other, there may be as great dif- 
ference as life and death. 

Very common and sober truth it is that not what we seem 
to be by manner or look or deeds, but what we are in very truth, 
is the great issue in life—not what be the members which we put 
forth and flourish, which ‘‘are but as a shadow,” but what is the 
undertone of life, wherein is our substance and reality. ‘This is 
very common and very sober simple truth, I say. Perhaps some 
will say, ‘/Has the preacher nothing fresher to say than such an 
old truth? Tis jan old saw that hath been crooned by every 
_ good granny since the flood!” ’Tisso. Iam preaching naught 
new or surprising, naught to stir you with a sensation. °Tis no 
new wine I bring you, but an old and well-recognized vintage. 
But always a remedy, a medicine, may be said to be fresh when 
it is what the disease needs, although the sickness have broken 
out ten thousand times before. What kind of a physician were 
he who should seek evermore a new medicine to displace one al- 
ready proved in the same malady? Therefore, though this which 
I preach be an old truth, ’tis no older than ‘ties disease, and is 

now as fresh and new as the disease, and therefore to be repeated 
over and over till the sickness yield,—the truth that all the deeds 
of men that look fine and show so flourishingly, are but members, 
only ‘‘as a shadow” of the reality. The reality is the undertone 
of life, the vital truth of character and motive, from which the 
members grow; and by this they are good or bad, however they 
may appear; weak or strong, whatever be their look; noble or ig- 
noble, however they seem. The great question is: What is a 
man at the center? What is his vital life? What the under- 
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tone? The undertone of the life may be revealed truly by the 
members, which are the deeds or the visible affections. But also 
the outward members may not show truly what the real under- 


tone is. They may seem good, when the aim and thought are 


careless or bad, Then it is the aim and motive which make the 
undertone of life. For two men may do the very same act at 


the same time in the same case. In both it is but a member, a_ 


shadow. In both the act may seem a good one or a bad one, a 
member healthful or a member diseased. In both the one ques- 
tion is,— What is the undertone of life, the reality? And if this 
be different, then though they do the same act at the same mo- 
ment in the same matter, it may be noble in one, ignoble in the 
other. : 
Says Thackeray:—‘I never could count how many causes 
went to produce any given effect or action in a person’s life, and 
have been for my own part many a time quite misled in my own 
case, fancying some grand, some magnanimous, some virtuous 


% 


reason, for an act of which [ was proud; when lo! some pert — 


little satirical monitor springs up inwardly, upsetting the fond 
humbug which I was cherishing—the peacock’s tail wherein my 
absurd vanity had clad itself—and says, “Away with this boast- 
ing! Iam the cause of your virtue, my lad. You are pleased 
that yesterday at dinner you refrained from the dry champagne. 


My name is Worldly Prudence, not self-denial, and I caused you 


to refrain. You are pleased because you gave a guinea to Didd- 
ler! Iam Laziness, not generosity, which imspired you. You 
hug yourself because you resisted other temptation! Coward! It 
was because you dared not run the risk of the wrong. Out with 
your peacock’s plumage! Walk off in the feathers which nature 
gave you, and thank Heaven they are not altogether black.” 

Yes, this is very sober truth,—that not just acts but justice, 
not honest payments but honesty, not lively tones but cheerful 
faith, not any fair-looking members but the vital parts, the un- 
dertone of life, are the condition and source of health and sin- 
cerity or of weakness and pretense. 

Now this undertone of life, as itis the source of true dis- 
tinctions in morals, so it is the fountain of joy or of pain, of the 
strong life in the members that goes with good joy, or of that 
struggle or hindered office of them that comes of misery. This 
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specially is what I wish to-set forth to you now,—this, that it is 
the undertone of life which is the vast source of happiness, if we 
be happy; and that we can not be happy, we can only be gay 
or riotous, if the undertone of our life be sorrowful or bad. It 
needs no saying indeed that if the undertone of our life be joyful 
and good, and our conditions good, we shall be happy. Bnt 
_ mayhap it needs some enforcing thatif the conditions be pleasant 
and blithe, but the undertone of our life sad, darkened, the good 
conditions can not drag us much out of that undertone; and on 
the other side, if the conditions be hard and painful, but the un- 
dertone be good, serene, grateful, joyful, the hard or sad con- 
ditions cannot stop the strong outbreak and overflow of that un- 
dertone; but it will swell like a freshet of waters from the hills, 
and stream over the hard conditions. Itis not the instances of 
sadness, not this pain, or that struggle, not this loss, that priva- 
tion, this disappointment, or anon another grief—not these that 
work mischief with us, but the steady undertone of life, whether 
that be love and joy and truth, or false or cold or woeful. 

The reason of this power and virtue of the undertone is what 
I would have you think of much and earnestly; this reason, 
namely, that it is into the undertone of our lives that we seitle back at 
every «wnoccupied moment. The instant the attention is released, 
back into the undertone we fall. If we have been intent on a 
task, and full of the happy exercise of power which goes with in- 
tent effort, when the task is finished, we drop instantly to the 
undertone: If during the task we rest a moment, drop the tool, 
lay down the pen, cease the argument, down go we to the under- 
tone, like the swoop of a bird when the wings poise at rest. Nay, 
it needs but an instant of pause; in that instant, in but a hesita- 
tion, but a look up from the desk, a glance aside from the tool, 
_ if the attention flag an instant, down are we in the undertone 
with the infinite speed of gravitation. Sometimes the undertone 
is but a state, sad or joyful, grave or blithe, earnest or trifling, 
selfish or generous, cold or loving, spiritual or sensual, intellect- 
ual or vacant. Sometimes a special train of thought, an habitual 
subject of reflection, a constant brooding or musing in one direc- 
tion, makes a part of the undertone and joins with the disposi- 
tion. Perhaps this is so in all persons in the measure of their 
activity of mind. ‘Every man,” says Dugald Stewart, ‘has 
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some peculiar train of thought which he falls back upon when he | 


is alone. This to a great degree molds the man.” And not only, 


I add, when he is alone, but though he be compassed with crowds 
of men, nay, though he be beset with talk, in the midst of con- 
versation or discourse, if his attention flag and thus he be freed 


an instant, back falls he to his undertone and the ‘ train of | 
thought” init. And not only trains of thought, I add again, ~ 


but vans of memory may be in the undertone, or feed it mainly, 


But whether the undertone be but disposition, tendency, state, — 


or be active with habitual reflections, or deep with wells of mem- 


ory, itis all one. Atevery pause of labor, every suspense of | 


attention, we fall into the undertone instantly, as if it were our 
real life (as in truth it is), and the labors, deeds, or the attention 
fixed awhile on somewhat, were but dreams, members which 
“are as a shadow,” from which we awake to our perpetual life 
in the undertone. 

If, now, we fall into the undertone of us, whatever it be, at 
every instant of ceasing from active exercise of mind,—if, I say, 
I may liken the mind to a living body that can stand on two legs 
so long as it is alive or awake, but if it sleep for an instant, falls 
over to mother earth,—then what great matter it is whether the 
fall to the undertone help or hinder us in the task we have to do, 
or in the large task of living in our lot. We are at work, I say, 
and stop a moment to breathe, or we are thinking, drawing, 
composing, and for a turn of the head, the stretch of a limb, our 
attention relaxes, and we rush into our undertone of life like a 
meteor to the earth. Forth we come again to the labor, the 
argument, the art, the composition, the responsibility of the in- 
stant, whatever it be. What a vast difference it makes whether 
by that plunge into the undertone of us we be the more free or 
the more hampered for the duties to which we come back. For 
this sudden immersion in the undertone happens many times 
each day, many times in an hour belike; and so many times we 
come back from it to our tasks or places as swiftly as we fell into 


it ;. wherefore many times each day, or many times in an hour 


belike, we are braced or unbraced, girded up or relaxed, refreshed 


or more disabled, strengthened or enfeebled, heartened or dis-— 
heartened, set aflame or choked with ashes. Do we look at this | 


fact enough? Is it not a deep and sober truth? Is it possible 


— one, but such an undertone as is pain and sorrow at every stop 
— in labor, every rest of attention. ’ 


— 
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to say what difference in those members which “are as a shadow,” 
what great differences in deeds, in things accomplished, in aims 
set high or low, in hopes, in dreams, in loves, in all the mani- 
fold responsibilities of life—what differences in them, I say, to 
make them good or bad, base or noble, come of these continual 
swift repairings to our undertone, if so be these help us, or 
hinder us. This is a deep and momentous thing! ‘Think of it. 
We work, we cease a moment, we lean on our tool, we lounge 
back in our chair, but an instant, maybe, but a sigh, a breath, a 
look about us; but in that instant, by the flash of an idleness 
over the attention, by the momentary loosing of a strained will, 
we are hurled into our undertone and bathed in strength or 
weakness to go on with our occupation. Surely so great a moral 
fact as this will explain many glories and many shames, many 
failures and many achievements, many feeble sinkings under 
trials, many shining triumphs. 

Here also I must turn to our great effect on each other. 
What etherial subject, indeed, leads not to this conclusion. But 
none more than the undertone of life, its laws and powers. What 
if the undertone of life be deep sadness of heart? What if it be 
a pervading solemn sorrow of that incurable kind which treach- 
erous or untender or loveless companions may inflict? What if 
thou or I have made such an undertone for any one? SBethink 
you—it is not this pain, that stroke, or anon some otber blow, 
which all cease soon, that make sadness, but the steady under- 
tone; because, however we live in work or in pleasures, these 
must stop sometimes, or the attention will flag from them at 
many moments, and then we fall, like a weight dropt from an 
eagle’s beak, into the sea of our undertone. Bethink us, then, 
what we may do to one another by hurts and shocks of love, by 


_faithlessness, hardness, unkindness, selfishness. For if these be 


many and long, sometime they will pass beyond hurts and be- 
come hurt, beyond pains and blows to be settled pain and lacera- 
tion; and they settle thus from single blows and hurts to an 
undertone suddenly. With some one blow too many, the point 
is overpassed, the weight over-piled, and down sink they to be 
an undertone of the life. What an infliction then you have done, 
when you have wrought not merely a smart, a pang, on some 
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But this has its glorious converse. Where in nature is there 
aught all black? What to be found but runs into light if we will, 
or if we wait, or if we understand? The Infinite is asa Sun of 
Light, and every finite thing is as a sphere unto the light, which 
must be illumined on one side if on the other it be dark. As thus 
we may create a sad undertone, so we may make in another per- 
son a joyful undertone, which hath the same power to enliven ~ 
and refresh which the sad has to wear and waste. By gentle 
lovingness, faithfulness, watcnfulness, which droppeth “like the 
gentle dew from heaven,” we may bestow an undertone of life 
on another which is like light, like a sea of the sun; wherein 
when he falls back at the flaggings of attention or the pauses of 
labor, it will be to come up strong and glowing and blest, like 
Yima from bathing in the billows of the sun’s ocean. And as 
you can not divine the one fatal last blow by which your blows - 
amass to become an undertone of pain, so yon can not tell the 
blessed moment when your loving kindness shall sink with a 
gravity like gold to be a warm and beautiful undertone of life, 
giving strength and joy forever. 

Many kinds of undertone of life and character there are, 
such as the cold or the tender, the selfish, the immoral, the re- 
morseful, and much were to be said of each. But in this one 
sermon I-cannot. Only of one kind farther will I speak. I mean 
the undertone which is ideality. It is a great matter to us 
whether our undertone of life be one of ideality. Surely you 
know what this means. It is the state of soul which judges 
things purely and for themselves; not by their visible results so 
- much; not by the fact of there being visible results, or none, as 
it may be; not by the amount of outward return for outward ex- 
pense, not by popularity or votes and verdicts, or numbers, or 
power or station; but altogether by the Simple truth, ‘virtue, 
beauty, sincerity, grace, exaltation of the things themselves. 
Ideality is belief in the mightiness of a thought, the power of an 
idea, as being the strength of God. It is 

“The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible!” 
Noble words these of the hymn, and yet I would say more. Ide- 
ality is the instinct to which God never is “invisible,” but always 
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plainly “on the field.” When Jesus said such words as, “My . 
‘Father worketh hitherto and I work,” ‘ For this cause came I into 
_ the world, to bear witness to the truth,” ‘These words of mine 
are like a house builded on a rock,” then was he full of the ideal 
and of the might of it, not counting on powers, principalities, 
“possessions, courting naught, bespeaking nothing, but only pour- 
ing forth the soul’s supremacy and the simple truth, and saying, 
This is of God; ye have no power at all against it,” and never 
counting ‘‘one accent of the Holy Ghost,” lost even when naught 
could be heard of it for the scoffs at the cross. Ideality is to 
believe in the power of God, by which ‘‘no good thing is failure 
and no evil thing success, however things may seem.” Ideality 
judges the thing itself in the light of the soul and can stand with 
_ a few joyfully, and hath a vision far beyond powers or princes 
who triumph at the instant. And ideality never barters any 
truth or virtue or simple grace, which is real power, for applause 
or riches or company or assemblies, which are but ghosts of force. 

Now, it is great matter to us to have ideality for the under- 
tone of life. We must live in the practical, the pressing, the 
material, we must consort with powers and possessions and pre- 
_ tences, we must deal with riches, with ambitions, with those who 
- think to rule by riches or by force or by cunning or by wit, with 
crowds and majorities, in fields of compromises and submission, 
we must struggle with work that falls short, we must be helpless 
very often, we must meet “‘wrong on the throne” honoree and 
done homage, ‘‘right on the scaffold” mocked and done to death, 
we must be beset with calls to us and pushes against us to veer a 
little from the simple and pure way of the truth, to bow and do 
homage to the idol of the hour lest the crowd hustle us. These 
things meet us in ten thousand ways, in the home, in the church, 
in the store, in politics. Happy for us then if we have faith in 
a pure thought. This is to have an undertone steady and strong 
of ideality, wherein we say, “I can not argue about prices or 
numbers or majorites, the wish or applause or purchase of men; 
but I know simply that this thing which is demanded is not 
noble, and therefore is seeded with death, and that this other 
a thing, which now is hooted or trampled or neglected, is noble 
and ideal, and therefore is eternized of God.” If such be our 
undertone, then in the daily strife, in the temptations, the sneers, 
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jibes, bribes, at every moment of rest, every blessed pause, slum- 
ber of will, relaxing of attention, we shall fall back into the un- 
dertone of ideality, and come forth as if washed in a river of 
Paradise. We shall sink into the undertone as we fall asleep, 
when the will holily lets go its watch. We shall awake in the 
undertone, before the attention has begun its alertness, This is” 
to be familiar with eternity, with ‘‘the sources of astonishment 
and power.” 

One lovely and helpful gift of God to us in the undertone, a 
Theodore or Theodora, I must not fail to mention. I mean that 
a beautiful and beloved person may make a part of our undertone 
of life with great gladness to us, a very lovely source of joy, re- 
freshment, power and grace. Sometimes there may be many 
persons. Tis well so, but it is also great and good if there be 
few, or one be beyond all others. It is possible and blessed 
to have such an image, or such images, in us that at every 
pause of labor, every suspense of attention, we fall suddenly into 
an undertone which is dear and pure company, bright forms, an- 
gelic association, inspiring love, This is very possible, day by 
day, for years, for life, and is full of joy, of help, of revival, of 
wonder and gladness, strength, ideals, and songs of thanks. 
“Love” says a poet, ‘can sun the realms of light;”’ and another- 
says love is ‘‘a discovering of the infinite in the finite.” 

And now, once more, in this sermon, as in many, yea, all, 
we must come to the one thought, the thought of thoughts, in 
which is all joys and all sorrows, all need and all power, “life, 
death and immortality ”—the thought of God. May I not say, 
reverently and solemnly, that the thought of God may be the 
undertone of life in us, if we will, if we strive, love, pray, lift our- 
selves upward—may we not say this? In very truth—the 
greatest of truths—it is possible that God be the undertone of life 
in us! In the morning we may awake, and with whatever bliss 
of love or success, triumph, hope, expectation, or what pain, sor- 
row, doubt, fear, soon we may say, ‘‘ This light is from the same 
source as the darkness when I fell asleep.” If we labor all day, 
how hard soever, how struggling and doubtful soever, not seeing 
our way clearly, we may say in the pauses, ‘‘ I am working with 
the same Strength and amid the same Laws which did bestead 
me yesterday.” If we have refreshments, sweet love, dear voices, 
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pleasant sympathies, gleams of successes, we may say, between 
happy sighs, ‘“‘ These joys come to me very steadily and are all 
from One Soure2, and every day they are here.’”’ When we lie 
down at night, and one more day is done, sleep near, weariness 
blissful, just before we fall into slumber, we shall fall into our 
undertone belike, and it may be this thought, ‘“‘ The darkness 
and the light are both alike to him,” or ‘“‘He hath beset me behind 
and before, and laid his hand upon m2,” or * Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me and know my thoughts,” or “ This 
rest and sleep and night-tabernacle are from the same One who 
awoke me this morning to light, strength and labor.” And when 
again with the day we awake, belike we come from our under- 
tone and to it we may rush back for an instant from the mighty 
‘morning on the earth, and God may be in the undertone, and we 
may say, “ Again he cometh,” or ‘‘ Surely never he hath left me, 
for he was by when I fell to slumber, and now again here he is,” 
_or “ He is the same yesterday and to-day,” or ‘In his light we 
see light.” It is possible so to live, so hope, love, pray, and think, 
and think upward, that every pause shall sink us into an undertone 
which sinks into God—not with exclamation or a prayer, or 
even thinking of prayer or of naming any thought with the 
Eternal Name, but with “a spirit composed to love ,” 


“ With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived. no thought expressed ! 
Only @ sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest, 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are!” 


And to the poet we must add, not only a sense of su»plication but 
of fulness, of mysterious blessedness which leaves naught to 
entreat or to conceive; and not only of finite weakness, but of 
infinite strength, a glorious sense of power and light lifting us asif 
all heaven were dissolved into a flood to roll under us. Itis possi- 
ble, if we alight in lovely joys, and catch our breath for bliss, to 
fall by that pause into an undertone where hath grown habitual 
a reverent thought of what joy means. If pleasures fly around us 
like birds of gay feathers, and we await a jocund moment that 
‘comes dancing to us, it is possible to fall, by that pause into an 
undertone (as fall we shall into some) which is a sweet thank- 
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fulness of remembrance ‘‘ that no man liveth to himself,” 
but ‘unto God” and “his friends in God and his enemies for 
God.” It is possible, if sorrow befall us, in the pause while 
a tear is dropping, to sink into an undertone which by discipline 
is a holy quiet, patience, adoration, in which lives the thought 


of God, the Almighty Love and Faithfulness. It is possible, if — 


temptation fall on us, and we stand shocked, trembling, by that 
pause to sink into a deep in us where is the thought of the In- 
finite Holiness which is the rebuke of all evil. There is a solemn 
sense of life, a deep feeling of our significance one unto another, 
a divine habitude of joy, a bliss of dependence and bliss of inde- 


pendence, a glorifying of beauty, a reverence, veneration, lowli- 


ness, love, with sometimes the Eternal Name—which all is the 
thought of God in us. It is possible that God shall be the 
undertone of life. 

Now, if the right undertone be a point of so great moment 
to us, we must ask how to attain it, how elevate and chasten it. 
To this question, of course, there is one general answer, that 
every good deed enobles us. Flying forth from us, it has power 
to come back to us with virtue and inhabit us. Every good and 


true act which we do, being done and gone from sight, sinks. 


into the undertone to empty there its freight of goodness. This 
is a great and exalting truth, that 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


A noble hymn sings a song of strength, triumph and riches be- 
cause every soul is ‘“ heir of all ages,” able to draw on itself for 


all that zons ‘‘ have wrought,” ‘every golden deed,” all labors: 


and prayers, passions and tears, ‘ faith sublime,” 


“ Aspirations pure and high 
Strength to do and to endure.’* 


Like to each soul which is heir of all the ages, the undertone of 
life is heir of the goodness of every good deed of us. It receives 
the power of every noble act nobly acted, which is to say, done 


* Heir of all the ages, I,— 
Heir of all that they have wrought! 
Alltheir store of emprise high, 
All their wealth of precious thought! 
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with sincerity. This is a great truth, full for us of courage, con- 
solation, exaltation. Yet it may be helpful if I divide this 
precept into four special answers to the question how to attain 
to a noble and pure undertone of life, how to exalt and chasten 
it: 

1. By striving to do naught but from a good motive. For 
the deeds are only the members which “ are as a shadow.” 
The undertone, the soul of them, the true body of life, is the 
motive. Therefore to see to it that we satisfy ourselves with no 
fair deeds from sordid purposes and selfish aims, deeds truly. 
fraudulent, fine-seeming and base-aiming, but to keep the mo- 
tive always pure—this exercises the undertone in its true virtue, 
rectifies and enobles it. ‘ 

2. By secret faithfulness. I mean by this two forms of pri- 
vate worthiness. One form is the doing of any duty or labor 
just as faithfully and scrupulously, unwitnessed, or even un- 
known, unpraised, unrewarded, as under the eye and commend- 
ation of a master, The other form is, the doing quietly and 
diligently whatever good comes in our way, or can be sought by 
us, without publication of our good act, and even hiding it— 
the virtue counseled by Jesus in the saying, ‘‘ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Secret faithfulness 
has very great power to amend and enoble the undertone of life, 
because it can spring possibly from naught but good and high 
motive. 

3. By striving watchfully and lovingly to think of others 


Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its luster on my way; 

All their labors, all their prayers, 
Sanctify this present day. 


Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears ; 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years; 


Heir of allthe faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to heaven ; 
Heir of every hope that ‘Time 

To earth’s fainting sons hath given; 


Aspirations pure and high ; 
Strength to do and to endure; 

Heir of all the ages, I,— 
Lo, Iam no longer poor? 

Julia C. Dorr. 
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first and most and of ourselves second and least. The cause of 
the power of this goodness on the undertone is the same as before, 
namely that it must be good in itself, and can be no otherwise; 
for if our preference of others spring from a bad motive, which 
is to say, from an interested purpose or regard to our own ends, 
then we are not thinking of others but of ourselves. 


4, By seeking the beautiful, revering it, learning to love it - 
and rejoice init. For beauty, of whatever kind, in sky or sea or — 


land, or feature, form, complexion, spirit, in body or in mind, is 
‘to be loved only for itself. It can_not be revered or loved except 
for itself, which is to say, with a pure motive. For if a beauti- 


ful thing be prized for some service it may do, then it is the ser-_ 


vice which is valued,not the beauty which is loved. Nay, the 
beauty then is like not even to be seen or known. ‘ Everything 
which in any way is beautiful,” says Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘is beauti- 
ful in itself and terminates in itselr not having praise as part of 
itself. * * ™* That which is really beautiful has no need of 
anything; not more than law, not more than truth, not more 
than benevolence or modesty. Which of these things is beautiful 
because it is praised, or spoiled by being blamed? Is such a 
thing as an emerald made worse than it was, if it be not praised ? 
or gold, ivory, purple, a lyre, a little knife, a flower, a shrub?” 
Because beauty thus is simple, elemental, and not to be loved, 
nay nor even beheld or known, unless loved for its own sake, 
with a holy adoration, to learn to love beauty and to know it, 
with rapture, is a mighty exercise of reality in us, a heavenly 
training of sincerity, of pure devotion and simple earnestness. 
It is always an assertion of the ideal, of the glory of grace which 
hath noend but simply to be, to rejoice the soul, to draw wor- 
ship, to show divinity, yes, and only to be divinity where there are 
none to see and adore, like rain - 

‘In the wilderness wherein there is no man, 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground, 

And cause the tender heab to spring forth.” 
Beauty is not to be sold; for he who would buy, can buy the 
object, but not the beauty of it, unless he have the soul to know 
it, and love it. Wherefore to learn to love all beauty, to revere it, 
and rejoice init, is to rectify the soul by simplicity, by directness, 
by ideality and pure motive and genuine love, Whatever 
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thus draws the soul to the simple and elemental, to what is to 
be loved only with most pure and unmixed motive, or else not 
even is beheld, and to be loved with great joy and rapture, or 
else not is loved at all, this, by being so very pure, so unmixed, 
central, perfect, is very powerful to exhalt and chasten the un- 
dertone of life. Also beauty never stops but in the infinite. 
Whatever is fair-is the shadow of a fairer. “I am of the opin- 
ion,” said Cicero, “that there is naught so beautiful but there 
s something still more beautiful, of which this is the mere image 
and expression.” 


